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Abstract 


This article traces the early developments, in 1967, that were to form the 
foundation of today’s LEXIS-NEXIS service. Originally built on a text 
retrieval system designed for the US Air Force by the Ohio-based Data Cor- 
poration, the LEXIS-NEXIS service began life as a text-retrieval system for 
private use by the Ohio State Bar Association. Describes the subsequent 
acquisition of the service by Mead Corporation; its launch as a commercial 
online service; and its later purchase by Reed Elsevier. Outlines the various 
changes and acquisitions that have taken place over the past 30 years and 
that have led to LEXIS-NEXIS becoming the world’s largest online host. 
Describes the current offering of the service; details its various technical 
developments and acquisitions; and outlines the new focus on widening its 
international profile (in particular its current activities in Europe following 
the formation of LEXIS-NEXIS EUROPE Limited); and describes current 
moves to adapt the service to the Internet. Notes some of the competitors to 
LEXIS-NEXIS, notably Dialog, DataStar, FT Profile and MAID (as well as 
new generation Internet services like Pointcast), but concludes that with its 
unique combination of information sources and the commitment of a powerful 
international owner, LEXIS-NEXIS is currently ideally positioned to take 
advantage of a unique window of opportunity. 


Background 


Like most first generation online hosts, LEXIS-NEXIS has its roots in the 
defence industry: its database engine, originally called ‘Central!’, was devel- 
oped by the Ohio-based Data Corporation to allow the US Air Force to keep 
track of procurement contracts and equipment inventory. This technology was 
to prove attractive to the American Bar Association when it began taking its 
first tentative steps towards computer-assisted legal research in the 1960s. 
Originally, US lawyers had focused on solutions that utilized a key number 
search system, which in turn was based on an indexing method that had been 
in use since the 19th century. Following the formation of the Ohio Bar Auto- 
mated Research Corporation (OBAR) in 1967, however, the focus shifted to 
free-text retrieval systems, and the Ohio State Bar Association opted instead 
for the free-text system developed by the Data Corporation, signing a $7000 
contract with the company in September 1967. As a result, the Ohio statutes 
were loaded onto a full-text searchable computerized system utilizing the Cen- 
tral! search engine — a moment that was to mark the first stage in the develop- 
ment of the LEXIS-NEXIS service and makes 1997 its 30th anniversary. 
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At around the same time that the Ohio State Bar 
Association was succumbing to the attractions of 
Dayton Corporation’s software, US-based forestry 
products company, Mead Corporation, was running a 
slide rule over the company itself. Keen to diversify 
into the emerging area of digitized scanning and print- 
ing, Mead liked the looks of Dayton. So much so that, 
in 1968, it paid $6 million to acquire the company, and 
spun the legal research business into a separate div- 
ision that it named Mead Data Central (MDC), a name 
that suitably recognized both the two companies and 
the software that were to form the heart of 
LEXIS-NEXIS. 


Modest beginnings 


In the early days of OBAR, as it was at that time 
known, the only way lawyers could gain access to the 
statutes stored on the online system was by ordering 
them through the bar association, where they were 
printed out and despatched to the requesting law firm. 
It would be four years before lawyers were able to 
access the service directly from their offices. Even 
then, this meant using a large dedicated desk console 
that would draw gasps of horror from today’s online 
users. In 1979, MDC introduced the UBIQ terminal: a 
small, dedicated data communications terminal that 
could sit on a lawyer’s desk. It was not until 1984, how- 
ever, that it became possible to access the service 
directly from a PC. 

The first files to be loaded on OBAR consisted of the 
US Code, plus selected US Supreme Court, Court of 
Appeals and District Court cases, as well as the federal 
tax library and some Ohio and New York cases. Orig- 
inally, OBAR was very much a locally based service, 
designed for members of the Ohio State Bar Associ- 
ation. On 2 April 1973, however, MDC launched the 
service aS a commercial venture under the name of 
LEXIS. At the same time it began the process of sign- 
ing up other American bars, and by 1980 it was able 
to offer online access to case law for all 50 US states. 

In 1971, to further extend its reach and to increase 
access speeds, MDC began building its own data net- 
work, MEADNET. Initially designed to allow lawyers 
in New York and Washington DC to connect directly, 
it subsequently developed into a major data network 
and nowadays provides a communication link between 
LEXIS-NEXIS customers and the data centre on an 
international scale. Telnet access is now available via 
the Internet as well. 
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In 1971, NEXIS was launched, a companion news 
and business information service designed to broaden 
coverage beyond the legal arena. Initial files loaded 
onto NEXIS included The Washington Post, Newsweek, 
The Economist, Dun’s Review, as well as the Reuters 
and Associated Press newswires. 

Since then, LEXIS-NEXIS has gone on to become a 
huge supermarket host, and is now the largest online 
system in the world, both in terms of the number of 
subscribers and the amount of data it makes available. 
‘Based on the 1996 Online Subscriber Survey conduc- 
ted by Cowles/Simba Information, LEXIS-NEXIS now 
has the greatest number of subscribers of any online 
service, says PR Manager, Steve Edwards. ‘And with 
over 1.2 billion documents online, LEXIS-NEXIS offers 
more than any other traditional online service,’ he 
adds. ‘Currently the service is growing at a rate of 40% 
per year, with 9.5 million documents being added each 
week.’ 

Currently, LEXIS-NEXIS has more than 788 000 
active users in more than 60 countries worldwide; a 
figure that has risen from 772 000 at the end of 1996, 
and 744 000 at the end of 1995. 


Current offering 


Despite the impressive numbers, outside the US 
LEXIS-NEXIS has always struggled to combat the 
widely held public belief that it is primarily a legal 
service, and that its content is almost exclusively US 
data. ‘This is a mistaken perception, says David 
Lennon, Sales and Marketing Director at LEXIS- 
NEXIS EUROPE. ‘Of the 12 500 information sources 
currently available, 5000 can be defined as legal infor- 
mation, but 8700 of them contain business data. And 
of the total, some 20% is now European in origin.’ 

In North America the value of LEXIS-NEXIS as a 
business service is more widely recognized, and in 
1994 the NEXIS service was named Best News Ser- 
vice/Database by the US-based Information Associ- 
ation (IIA) and ONLINE ACCESS magazine. 

There is little doubt that the huge warehouse of data 
currently available on LEXIS-NEXIS includes a wide 
range of business and legal information. Numbered 
amongst the thousands of sources are: 


e a number of international wire services, includ- 
ing BLOOMBERG News, the BLOOMBERG 
Daily Market Summaries, Reuters and Associ- 
ated Press 
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case law, statutes and other legal materials from 
the US, the EU, the UK, France, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, the Irish Republic, China 
and the Commonwealth of Indpendent States 


a wide collection of international newspapers, 
including The Times, The Guardian, The Tele- 
graph, Algemeen Nederlands Persbureau, De 
Stem, De Gelderlander, Stiddeutsche Zeitung, Le 
Monde, Il Sole 24 Ore and Moscow News, as well 
as The New York Times 


respected sources of business information such as 
The Economist, Euromoney, Finanz und Wirt- 
schaft, Forbes, Fortune, International Trade 
Reporter, Business Week and Investors Chronicle 


e more than 2000 sources of business news and 
intelligence, including PROMT and The Wail 
Street Journal 


financial statements and reports on public and 
private companies around the world, including 
Dun & Bradstreet WorldBase and Dun’s Market 
Identifiers, Extel, Hoppenstedt, ICC, Investext, 
Teikoku Databank, Creditreform, EDGAR and 
Disclosure 


investment analyst reports from prestigious 
brokerage firms around the world, including ICC 
Information Group reports compiled by more 
than 50 leading UK and European brokers and 
bank analysts 


analytical surveys of countries and regions pre- 
pared by government and private organizations 


the full text and images of over 1.5 million pat- 
ents filed with the US Patent Office since 1975 


¢ a comprehensive database of trademark appli- 
cations and registrations with logos from all 50 
US states and the US Patent & Trademark 
Office. 


Growth by acquisition 


As well as a constant process of new file acquisition, 
LEXIS-NEXIS has also grown by means of strategic 
acquisitions. In 1983, MDC acquired the New York 
Times Information Service, obtaining exclusive rights 
to distribute one of America’s most prestigious news- 
papers. In 1987, it acquired the US-based Michie Cor- 
poration, a publisher of annotated state codes and 
CD-ROM products, an acquisition that both acceler- 
ated MDC’s offering of state statutes, as well as pro- 
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viding a stable of CD-ROMs covering national, state 
and law topics, as well as Michie’s Law on Disc legal 
research products. 

In 1989, MDC acquired Jurisoft Inc., a legal 
software publisher whose products enable users to 
verify citations, automatically build tables of authority 
and redline documents. Four years later, in January 
1993, Folio Corporation, a Utah-based pioneer in the 
development of PC- and LAN-based information man- 
agement software products, was acquired. At the time, 
the intention was to integrate LEXIS-NEXIS’s main- 
frame software with FolioVIEWS, Folio’s PC-based 
information management system, a strategic aim that 
was later to be overtaken by the development of the 
Internet. 


New owner, new ambitions 


Mead Corporation nurtured MDC for a quarter of a 
century. But as the tide of corporate culture changed, 
companies began to re-focus on their core businesses 
and it became increasingly difficult for Mead Corpor- 
ation, whose primary business is forestry, to justify its 
involvement in the online industry. Consequently, in 
1994, MDC was put up for sale. Following competitive 
bids from several major publishing companies, includ- 
ing Thomson Corporation and Times Mirror Company, 
MDC was eventually sold to the Anglo-Dutch pub- 
lishing giant, Reed Elsevier, for $1.5 billion. 

The Reed Elsevier purchase was a win-win situ- 
ation: MDC got a new owner whose primary focus was 
publishing, and Reed Elsevier got a welcome oppor- 
tunity to leapfrog into the electronic publishing arena, 
an area in which it was looking increasingly vulner- 
able. Explains Co-Chairman of Reed Elsevier, Nigel 
Stapleton: ‘Reed Elsevier had two main objectives in 
acquiring LEXIS-NEXIS. Firstly, we wanted to gain a 
significant foothold in the US Legal market. Owner- 
ship of that market is very concentrated and LEXIS- 
NEXIS is well positioned in the growing online seg- 
ment. Prior to acquiring LEXIS-NEXIS, Reed Elsevier 
only had an extremely small market share, through 
Butterworth Law Publishers, which was confined just 
to State Code publishing. The LEXIS-NEXIS acqui- 
sition took this share to well in excess of 10% of a 
market that is large and stable in its growth 
characteristics. 

‘The second major objective was to give Reed Else- 
vier a strong position in electronic publishing. Elec- 
tronic publishing is the fastest growing area of must- 
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have information providing, and LEXIS-NEXIS was 
the biggest single player in both legal online pub- 
lishing and non-financial online business information.’ 
As a result, he adds, between 1993 and 1996 Reed 
Elsevier’s income from electronic publishing has grown 
from less than 5% of total revenues to nearly 20%. 

On puchasing MDC Reed Elsevier changed the 
name of the company from Mead Data Central, to 
LEXIS-NEXIS. And in March 1995, former President 
of Reed Reference Publishing, Ira Siegal, took over as 
President of the re-named company. 

Reed Elsevier also set about rationalizing the busi- 
ness in a number of ways. Historically, for instance, 
the LEXIS and NEXIS customer services had operated 
separately. So had the creation and maintenance of 
the LEXIS and NEXIS information sets. All these 
functions have now been combined. At the same time 
a new project, codenamed DISCUS, was initiated, with 
the aim of migrating the entire service to a new client 
server system, and thus readying it for the Internet. 

In February, Reed Elsevier sold Folio Corporation to 
US-based Open Market for $45 million. At the same 
time, Reed Elsevier took an unspecified stake in Open 
Market. Commenting at the time, Stapleton said: 
‘Reed Elsevier looks forward to continuing and 
extending the technical partnership with Open Mar- 
ket’s Folio Division on the supply of information 
retrieval software.’ What this will mean in practice, 
particularly with regard to LEXIS-NEXIS, is as yet 
unclear. 

Not surprisingly, the company has also been busy 
loading Reed Elsevier content onto the LEXIS-NEXIS 
services, including the Marquis publications, the 
National Register, as well as a range of R.R. Bowker 
publications. However, as Stapleton points out, the 
logic of buying LEXIS-NEXIS was never simply to use 
it as a repository for Reed Elsevier content. The pri- 
mary aim was to leverage LEXIS-NEXIS’s electronic 
publishing skills. ‘It was always intended that the 
technology skills that were required at LEXIS-NEXIS 
would be used to help other Reed Elsevier businesses 
tackle the challenge of migrating from hard copy to 
electronic publishing,’ he explains. ‘This has happened 
in several areas and most verdantly with Science 
Direct, a project that involves putting all of Elsevier 
Science’s 1200 journals onto an online host.’ 


Continuous technical 
development and support 


MDC was always an innovative company and it main- 
tained a continuous process of technical development 
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throughout its period of ownership by Mead Data Cor- 
poration. For instance, in 1991 the ECLIPSE com- 
mand was added to the service: a feature that auto- 
matically alerts users to new materials corresponding 
to their saved search results, with reports delivered 
either online, by fax or by e-mail on a daily, weekly or 
monthly basis. In 1993, MDC became one of the first 
online providers to introduce natural language search 
capabilities, with the launch of FREESTYLE. A year 
later, the MORE command was added, enabling sear- 
chers to use any retrieved documents as a model for 
further searches on the give-me-more-like-that prin- 
ciple. By extracting key terms from the model docu- 
ment the system automatically formulates a relevant 
search based on an article highlighted by the user. 

The emphasis on innovation has continued under 
Reed Elsevier, and in 1995 LEXIS-NEXIS became one 
of the first online providers to offer Internet-based ser- 
vices, with the launch of the Tell Me More product. 
Tell Me More is now available on a number of third- 
party Web sites, including those of CNN, PoliticsUSA, 
Gale Research and the online polymer magazine, Poly- 
sort. The service works by connecting a Web site to 
pertinent articles from LEXIS-NEXIS. In the case of 
the CCN service, for instance, users wishing to follow 
up a news item published by CNN can obtain back- 
ground information from LEXIS-NEXIS. 

With its keen interests in state-of-the-art solutions, 
the company has also developed a unique 24 hours a 
day, seven days a week, 52 weeks a year hi-tech help 
desk that can be accessed on toll-free numbers from 
17 countries around the world. 

Employing a staff of 300, including highly qualified 
people with expertise in disciplines ranging from the 
law to accounting, computer science and _ political 
science, the help desk currently receives over 4000 
calls a day, with an annual call volume of over 1.2 
million calls. At the heart of this operation is a search- 
able database called HomeBase that allows help desk 
staff to search for any previous occurrences of prob- 
lems that users call in with. ‘Currently we have four 
years of data in HomeBase,’ explains Dane Houston, 
Senior Consultant for International Customer Services 
at LEXIS-NEXIS. ‘So if, for instance, we get a call from 
someone with a problem in Saudi Arabia, we can 
search the database to see if any similar problems 
have ever been encountered and, if they were, what 
solutions were used to resolve them.’ 

In addition, LEXIS-NEXIS prides itself on its train- 
ing facilities, which offer customers a wide range of 
options, including audio tape, Braille, classroom and 
telephone instruction. 
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A new European focus 


Given that LEXIS-NEXIS is now a European-owned 
company it is not surprising, perhaps, that it has 
begun to take a much greater international approach 
to its business, and Europe is currently a particular 
focus of interest. In January, Reed Elsevier formed a 
new UK-based company, LEXIS-NEXIS EUROPE 
Limited (L-N. E). L-N. E’s brief is to bring together and 
coordinate all the activities of the LEXIS and NEXIS 
services in Europe, to build a more effective sales and 
marketing operation and to develop market-facing 
product offerings that better address the local needs 
of individual European markets. 

David Lennon explains: ‘The mission of LEXIS- 
NEXIS EUROPE is to become the premier provider of 
business and legal information in Europe by the end 
of the century. We are very focused on marketing the 
services in Europe on a country-by-country basis and 
the initial aim is to establish ourselves in key Euro- 
pean markets. To this end we are very keen to acquire 
more local content, be it via partnerships or acqui- 
sitions the overriding emphasis is on recognizing the 
distinctness of individual markets.’ 

With the formation of L-N. E all LEXIS UK activi- 
ties, until recently part of Butterworth UK, have been 
transferred to the new company and integrated with 
the existing NEXIS UK organization, as a single func- 
tional unit. All UK staff, currently located in two 
London locations, along with the NEXIS branch office 
in Frankfurt, have been integrated into L-N. E and 
now report into the London office. Although LEXIS- 
NEXIS EUROPE continues to work in close cooper- 
ation with LEXIS-NEXIS Inc. in the USA, for 
reporting purposes it is now part of the Reed Elsevier 
Legal Division, with LEXIS-NEXIS Inc. continuing to 
report in to Reed Elsevier Inc. in North America. 

The creation of LEXIS-NEXIS EUROPE can be 
viewed as an important statement from Reed Elsevier, 
and signals its willingness to tackle the long-held view 
that LEXIS-NEXIS is of little relevance to anyone out- 
side US law firms. To kick start the process, new man- 
agers with knowledge of the local markets have been 
recruited to LEXIS-NEXIS EUROPE. These include 
David Lennon, who comes from German online busi- 
ness information provider, Genios, and Michael Fan- 
ning, the new Director of Legal Information Services, 
who has previously worked extensively with EEC, 
Juris and various German Law faculties and Law 
Firms, as well as running his own German-based com- 
pany, On-Line Consultants International. 
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Underlining its hurry to move ahead, LEXIS-NEXIS 
EUROPE has already initiated a programme of new 
European file launches. Recent releases include The 
European newspaper, New Scientist, a number of 
German newspapers, including Taz, a daily newspaper 
reporting on political and foreign affairs in Germany, 
Horizont, a weekly newspaper for the German market- 
ing, advertising and media industry, TextilWirtschaft, 
the leading German weekly trade magazine for the 
textile and fashion industry, and Lebensmittel Zeitung, 
a commercial newspaper reporting on the German food 
sector. 

In addition, a database of information on UK poli- 
ticians was launched to coincide with the recent UK 
General Election. Says Lennon: “The launch of these 
files underlines the commitment of LEXIS-NEXIS to 
significantly expanding its European coverage, and 
represents the first fruits of an aggressive European 
content acquisition programme on which LEXIS- 
NEXIS is currently embarked.’ 


Adapting to the Internet 


Like all other proprietary online hosts, LEXIS-NEXIS 
has had, in the last two years, to re-assess everything 
it is doing in the face of the challenge posed by the 
huge explosion of the Internet. Some commentators 
are happy to predict the demise of the traditional 
hosts; others argue that, survival aside, they face 
rapidly deteriorating revenues. A recent Forrester 
Research report, for instance, predicts that the world- 
wide online database market will fall from its present 
figure of $1 billion to $600 million by the year 2001. 
At the same time, it argues, the market for desktop 
information (which it associates with the Internet and 
associated push technologies delivered by third gener- 
ation providers like Individual and Pointcast) will 
grow from its present $160 million to $815 million, a 
process that it predicts will bring increasing competi- 
tive pressure to bear on the hosts. 

The recent decision by Knight-Ridder to put its 
Dialog and DataStar services up for sale has added 
weight to doomsayers’ voices. This, they argue, under- 
lines the uncertain future faced by traditional online 
providers — why else would such a heavyweight, estab- 
lished player cut and run? So does Reed Elsevier 
regret its purchase of LEXIS-NEXIS? Stapleton dis- 
misses the suggestion. ‘The logic for buying LEXIS- 
NEXIS is still more compelling today than it was in 
1994,’ he says. ‘Since Reed Elsevier acquired LEXIS- 
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NEXIS in December 1994, the operating profit has 
grown at a compound rate of 40% over the two-year 
period, and operating margin has improved by 8% 
points to 23%. Although this pace of performance 
cannot be sustained now that most of the merger syn- 
ergies have been exploited, LEXIS-NEXIS can prosper 
by building further on its strong position in two very 
attractive electronic publishing markets.’ 

David Lennon suggests that the Forrester report is 
based on a false premise. ‘The distinction it draws 
between a proprietary online service and an Internet 
service is outdated,’ he insists. ‘As traditional online 
services migrate to the Internet they will increasingly 
be offering subsets of their data via products that are 
no different in concept to the push technologies about 
which Forrester is so optimistic. So in the future, you 
can expect to see LEXIS-NEXIS addressing the same 
desktop information market as the Pointcasts and 
Individuals of the world. At the same time, we will 
continue to serve the broader needs of the information 
professional community by means of our traditional 
deep research products.’ 

Over the last year, LEXIS-NEXIS has released a 
number of such Internet services, including Company 
Quick-Check, which offers Web access to company, 
industry and market information; a number of Tracker 
products, which deliver daily news updates by e-mail; 
an Info Tailor Service, providing up to seven profiles 
tailored to a user’s specific requirements and delivered 
by e-mail; and reQUESTer, with which users can per- 
form searches on over 7000 sources of information by 
means of e-mail requests. 

True, these products have tended to be launched in 
the US market first, and with a strong bias towards 
US content. However, one of the first tasks of LEXIS- 
NEXIS EUROPE has been to focus on adapting them 
to the European market. Says Lennon: ‘We have now 
re-drafted the European content so that it is capable 
of being included in these new push technology solu- 
tions and we are finding there is a great deal of 
demand for them. Right now we are talking to a lot of 
companies who want to develop information for their 
intranets and extranets. In some cases this will 
involve our co-branding information services with the 
companies concerned. I anticipate it will take us into 
user groups consisting of multiple thousands of 
end-users.’ 

And in recognition of European language differences 
the company is committed to providing local-language 
interfaces for its products. First off the blocks is a 
German-language interface to Company Quick-Check, 
which is currently being tested prior to launch. 
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The user’s perspective 


So what are users’ views of LEXIS-NEXIS? Despite the 
common perception that LEXIS-NEXIS is a US legal 
service alone, it has acquired a loyal band of inter- 
national users. Karen Skiffington-Simpson, for 
instance, is the Information Manager at Bermuda- 
based legal firm, Mello, Hollis, Jones & Martin. ‘I’ve 
used LEXIS-NEXIS for 10 years,’ she says. ‘I can 
remember when it was only available on a dedicated 
terminal, and used a special printer with paper that 
faded when exposed to too much light!’ 

Skiffington-Simpson currently uses the service 
about once a week, primarily for researching UK law, 
upon which Bermuda law is based. ‘A typical search 
would be to obtain a case I can’t get locally in hard 
copy, she explains. ‘Being able to conduct full-text 
online searches is particularly valuable when you live 
on an island. If a case isn’t available locally, and you 
can’t access it online, you're looking at a two-day wait 
if you order it by courier, or a week by airmail.’ 

Although she works for a legal firm, Skiffington- 
Simpson also finds the NEXIS files invaluable. ‘I par- 
ticularly like the fact that the newspaper coverage of 
the UK and US has been increased,’ she says. ‘And, if 
it were possible, I'd like to see more retrospective 
growth of the newspaper coverage, especially 
pre-1945.’ 

By searching on the news files Skiffington-Simpson 
is able to brief attorneys before they meet a client. ‘If 
I do a search I can usually find some useful titbits of 
information about the client and his company. And if 
a company asks us to incorporate an offshore holding 
I always check that it is what it purports to be: one 
thing we don’t want to do is end up dealing with com- 
panies that are engaged in nefarious activities. In the 
past, for instance, I’ve discovered companies that were 
arms dealers. Once it was a terrorist; another time a 
cult religion!’ 

Academic users are also regular users. Sarah Carter 
is a law librarian at the University of Kent, in the UK. 
What she likes about the service is its depth of legal 
coverage. ‘I’ve used LEXIS for 16 years,’ she says. ‘It 
is the only source that allows me to search across all 
English case law. As such it is invaluable, and for the 
experienced user like me it is still the best source.’ 

Carter would, however, be keen to see a more flex- 
ible pricing structure introduced for law schools. 
‘Under the earlier Mead Data Corporation contract we 
had unlimited access,’ she says. ‘I’d like to see a return 
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to a more affordable subscripton for academic users. 
When you are being charged by the minute, training 
students adequately is a major problem.’ 

For Marion ter Welle, who runs the European 
Library at Merrill Lynch, in London, NEXIS is the pri- 
mary service of interest. Although she uses a wide 
range of online services, she tends to use LEXIS- 
NEXIS for specific information requirements. ‘For 
instance, LEXIS-NEXIS has a better selection of trade 
magazines than the others,’ she says, ‘especially Amer- 
ican ones.’ 

For other users the Helpdesk is a particular attrac- 
tion. ‘LEXIS-NEXIS’s international Helpdesk is very 
helpful and knowledgeable, says Gerry Mackenzie, 
who runs an Australian commercial information 
research service. ‘It’s based in the US, but I don’t care 
where it is, so long as the service is spot on, with prob- 
lems resolved quickly and solutions which work are 
supplied.’ 

Mackenzie mainly uses LEXIS-NEXIS for case law 
and legislative references. ‘Its suite of publications 
online is impressive, she says. She adds, however: ‘But 
LEXIS-NEXIS will need to tackle a number of issues 
if it is to prosper. I find its user documentation insuf- 
ficient and hard to follow. Online hosts will also need 
to re-focus some of their business products if they wish 
to compete with the Internet, especially the ability of 
the Internet user to search for and access primary 
source material for free, for example, legislation and 
case law.’ 

Ms ter Welle also uses the Internet increasingly. 
However, she finds that the performance of Internet 
search engines is still far too unreliable. She also has 
concerns about the provenance of the data she obtains 
from the Internet. ‘The reliability of the sources we use 
is of great importance, and the Internet has a long way 
to go here,’ she says. ‘Right now I prefer to pay for the 
information and know that it is true and reliable, that 
it is a source that the analysts can quote if they need 
to.’ 


Future developments 


Not surprisingly, much of LEXIS-NEXIS’s develop- 
ment work is currently focused heavily on the Inter- 
net. Not only is the company rapidly deploying push 
technology products, but it also has plans to make the 
main LEXIS-NEXIS service accessible over the Inter- 
net using a Web browser, the culmination of the 
DISCUS project. ‘Web-based products is the biggest 
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development at the moment,’ says Steve Edwards. 
‘Based on technology being implemented for Elsevier 
Science, and managed in Dayton, current search and 
retrieval technology is being adapted to make the leap 
to the Internet. Major parts of the LEXIS-NEXIS ser- 
vice are scheduled to be available on the Internet by 
the end of this year, and parts of it are already avail- 
able to small law firms.’ 

From work done developing the ScienceDirect pro- 
ject, LEXIS-NEXIS has acquired some useful skills, 
adds Edwards. For instance, it has been necessary to 
develop new ways of making special characters, such 
as scientific characters and symbols, available online. 
‘We have also been working on long key words of up 
to 240 characters, inline images, tables, and a variety 
of display formats such as Adobe PDF. In addition, the 
data have had to be converted into richly tagged docu- 
ments that can be viewed using standard Web brow- 
sers, all of which can be leveraged onto the LEXIS- 
NEXIS services.’ In particular, it will mean being able 
to add non-English texts such as Russian or Greek, to 
LEXIS-NEXIS, as well as pictures, charts and graphs 
from other types of journals and news content. 

For users who prefer the sophisticated search func- 
tionality of the main service, LEXIS-NEXIS has 
recently introduced a new version of its Windows 
interface, Research Manager. Amongst other things, 
this offers easier search formulation, with true Win- 
dows features and functionality, background printing 
and document delivery direct to e-mail. Launched in 
the US market at the end of last year, the new 
interface has also recently been released in Europe. 

Strategically, Stapleton expects the Internet to 
prove a vital channel for growing the LEXIS-NEXIS 
services in the future. ‘The legal information growth 
plans for the future involve using the Internet to dis- 
tribute LEXIS products efficiently to smaller cus- 
tomers whom it would not be economic to serve under 
the existing sales and marketing structures,’ he says. 
‘For business information LEXIS-NEXIS is introduc- 
ing new products which would appeal to end-users, 
and thus diversify from its current dependence on the 
somewhat slower growth of the professional research 
market.’ 

But where does LEXIS-NEXIS fit into the overall 
Reed Elsevier strategy for electronic publishing? May’s 
announcement of a $30 million strategic relationship 
with Microsoft, designed both to support Reed Else- 
vier’s internal corporate computing platforms and as 
‘a cornerstone of Reed Elsevier’s electronic information 
products,’ makes this question all the more interest- 
ing. Answering the question, Stapleton replies: 
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‘LEXIS-NEXIS now accounts for nearly half of the pro- 
fits that Reed Elsevier earns from professional pub- 
lishing, and over 15% of its operating profit overall. 
Also, well over a half of Reed Elsevier’s electronic pub- 
lishing revenues are from LEXIS-NEXIS. The com- 
pany is therefore contributing significantly to Reed 
Elsevier’s strategic objectives of establishing a strong 
position in must-have information markets and of 
developing its growth by a larger presence in the faster 
growing electronic publishing markets.’ 

While this does not answer the question as fully as 
one might have liked, the tie-up with Microsoft does 
open up the intriguing possibility of LEXIS-NEXIS 
being able to leverage the various push technologies 
being developed by Microsoft, and thereby gaining an 
important route to the mass end-user market. Cer- 
tainly July’s news that Reed Elsevier is developing five 
information channels for Internet Explorer 4-0, includ- 
ing legal and business information from LEXIS- 
NEXIS, points strongly in that direction. 

In Europe, the pace of development is particularly 
intense at the moment, as LEXIS-NEXIS EUROPE 
beds down and tailors the wide-ranging LEXIS-NEXIS 
portfolio to local markets. Lennon is keen to emphas- 
ize, however, that the information professional 
remains central to the company’s sales efforts. ‘LEXIS- 
NEXIS has always affiliated itself very closely with the 
information professional, he says. ‘And it will be the 
information professional’s job to help us understand 
the internal information needs and requirements of 
their organizations. In fact, the intranet offers them a 
huge opportunity to gain considerably in stature 
within the company structure, particularly as more 
and more companies subscribe to the concept of knowl- 
edge management. Information professionals should 
be championing the intranets, carrying out internal 
information audits and then defining the content 
requirements of the end-users within organizations.’ 

He also expects the growing deployment of push 
technology solutions to increase the value of the infor- 
mation professional in their traditional arena of online 
searching. ‘If a particular issue about a company or 
industry is flagged by a news item delivered to an end- 
user it is more than likely to spark a demand for some 
deep research,’ he says. ‘And it is the information pro- 
fessional I expect to see doing this.’ 

Nor are academic users to be neglected. ‘Academic 
users are very important to us and we hope to resolve 
the recent problems over pricing very soon,’ says 
Michael Fanning. ‘We are giving this a top priority.’ 
Specifically, LEXIS-NEXIS plans to introduce an 
unlimited usage contract for academic users in 
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Europe, and following successful trials in the Nether- 
lands this will be introduced in a phased release across 
the rest of the continent. 


A unique window of opportunity 


Given the uncertainty currently hanging over Dialog 
and DataStar, LEXIS-NEXIS finds itself well pos- 
itioned to become the truly international player it has 
long aspired to be. If nothing else, it faces an exciting 
window of opportunity in Europe right now: the combi- 
nation of having a huge warehouse of content, a raft 
of new technology coming on stream to enable it to tap 
the growing end-user markets being delivered via 
Internet and intranet technology, combined with the 
commitment and support of a powerful international 
parent adds up to a compelling proposition. 

If one considers the competitive environment, the 
only significant international competitor in the legal 
arena is Westlaw, the online service operated by West 
Publishing. While last year’s $3.425 billion acquisition 
of West Publishing by Canadian publishing giant, 
Thomson, provides LEXIS-NEXIS with a formidable 
rival, Westlaw is far less well positioned inter- 
nationally, both in terms of distribution channels and 
content. As Sarah Carter puts it: ‘LEXIS-NEXIS 
remains the only source for searching across the full 
range of reported cases in one jurisdiction. Westlaw is 
an alternative for US law, but not for UK law.’ The 
situation is the same in most other international 
markets. 

The competition is considerably fiercer on the busi- 
ness information side, both from international players 
like Dialog, DataStar and Reuters, and also from local 
European players like MAID and FT Profile. Third 
generation providers like Desktop Data and Individual 
also clearly pose a serious threat in the desktop infor- 
mation market, as do Internet upstarts like Pointcast 
and Marimba. 

‘Nevertheless,’ argues Lennon, ‘in terms of content 
we've still got a good head-start on the rest. Not just 
in volume, but in terms of product combinations. No 
one else can offer our unique mix of legal and business 
information. And with the new generation of push 
products we are beginning to roll out in Europe we 
have a very credible range of products,’ he continues. 
‘Moreover, our extended product range will mean that 
there is a very attractive complementary relationship 
between our new services and the LEXIS-NEXIS 
online host. We anticipate that in many cases these 
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new push products will trigger the need for further 
deep research, research that will inevitably have to be 
done by information professionals using the full online 
service.’ 

Time alone will tell whether LEXIS-NEXIS will suc- 
ceed in seizing the opportunity that currently lies 
before it. 
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